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The above title arose during Reformation times. It 
appears partly in the introduction to the Formula of 
Concord in which Lutherans refer to themselves as un- 
sere reformierten Kirchen. Philip Schaff in his Creeds 
of Christendom Vol. 1, observes in a footnote in dis- 
cussing the term Reformed as applied to followers of 
Zwingli and Calvin that ‘“The Lutherans, before the last 
BH quarter of the sixteenth century, called themselves like- 
| wise Christian and Evangelical, sometimes Reformed” 
(p. 358). Schaff in commenting on the meaning of the 
= word Reformed says that, “It means originally the Cath- 
® olic Church reformed of abuses or regenerated by the 
Word of God. It is, however, the Calvinistic branches 
of the Reformation that called their church die nach 
Gottes Wort reformierte Kirche.” The distinctive name 
Reformed was consciously used to designate Calvin’s 
church at the colloquy at Poissy in 1561 where Theo- 
dore Beza presented to Charles IX of France the Con- 
fessio Gallicana which had been adopted by the first 
national synod of the Protestant Church of France two 
years before. 

The import of this title Reformed is that the Re- 
formers were not instituting a new church, but rather 
where continuing the old church which now was to be 
cleansed of her evils and errors in faith and life. The 
church accordingly was to be governed and taught ac- 
cording to the Scriptures which were regarded as the 
only rule of faith and practice. Consequently the history 
of Protestantism shows various groups, sects and de- 
nominations using the Bible to justify their particular 
confession and order. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the Bible, 
especially the Old Testament, to observe that this slogan 
of the Reformation is more than a happy watchword for 
the church, but rather that it is a biblical concept in 
which we may note that both the formation and the 
reformation of the church was by the Word of God. 
Let me state parenthetically at this point that I conceive 
the Word of God to be the living dynamic presence of 
God in Israel’s life rather than mere expressions of words 
and phrases. Our goal shall be to gather data concern- 
ing the origin, life and destiny of the people of God, 
the church of the Old Testament, so that with these 
data before us we may have a clear picture of the origin, 
life and destiny of the church today. Only as we know 
the Scripture can we be confident that our church is 
Reformed According to the Word of God. 

This study shall be conducted under three main heads: 

(1) Ecclesia Formata a Verbo Dei (The church formed 
by the Word of God) ; (2) Ecclesia Reformanda a Ver- 
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bo Dei (The church being reformed by the Word of 
God); (3) Ecclesia Reformans a Verbo Dei (The 
church reforming by the Word of God). 


EccLesiA FORMATA A VERBO DEI 


The persistent witness of Old Testament writers re- 
garding Israel’s origin was that it was an act of God. 
The events historically speaking were the migrations of 
the Jacob tribes into Egypt from Canaan and after some 
years the return to their promised land. Biblical history 
now being supplemented by secular history has illumined 
the political and economic background of these events. 
However, the emerging of Israel as a nation was never 
regarded as a result of the fate of history; rather it was 
ascribed to an act, or acts, of God. 

First of all, Israel is declared to be created by God. 
Words and expression used to describe the creation of 
the world are likewise used for Israel’s coming into be- 
ing. Three verbs appear frequently: bara’ (to create), 
yatzar (to form), ’asa (to make). Deutero-Isaiah de- 
clares, “But now thus says the Lord, he who created 
you, O Jacob, he who formed you, O Israel” (43:1). 
This prophet uses the figure of a child being formed in 
the womb to describe Israel’s origin, ‘Thus says the 
Lord who made you, who formed you from the womb 
and will help you” (44:2). Within the womb of his- 
tory God brought together elements taken out of ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds to bring forth a new nation. 
This theme the poets and prophets of Israel never for- 
got, rather would never allow the people to forget. 
(Isa. 44:24; Deut. 32:6, 15; Ps. 95:6; 100:3; 149:2). 

Moreover, this event in history is preceded by a di- 
vine choice. Israel is chosen by God from all the peoples 
of the earth. This is a recurrent theme especially in Deu- 
teronomy. In the address of Moses full expression is giv- 
en to this election of Israel by God. ‘For you are a 
people holy to the Lord your God; the Lord your God 
has chosen you to be a people for his own possession, 
out of all the peoples that are on the face of the earth. 
It was not because you were more in number than any 
other people that the Lord set his love upon you and 
chose you, for you were the fewest of all the peo- 
ples... .” (7:6f. cf. 4:37; 10:15; 14:2). Israel was to 
learn that other peoples were passed by in the sovereign 
choice of God. Humanly speaking Israel was the least 
promising of nations at the time she was chosen. Our 
knowledge of nations of antiquity fully justifies that 
statement. Israel was few in number, she was like a 
child loved and cared for by a father (Hos. 11:1-4). 
Another picture is that of a newly born child abandoned 
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in the field, but rescued by God through whose care and 
favor Israel became strong and attractive (Eze. 16:1-7). 
It all comes down to one point, viz., at the time the 
Lord chose Israel she was weak and lacking in promise 
of becoming a nation worthy of the divine election. 

Nonetheless Israel was chosen. Two reasons are given 
for this choice by God: The first is that God would set 
his love upon them, and the second is that God would 
remain faithful to his oath made to the fathers. In other 
words, the motivation is within God. One cannot go 
beyond God’s love to inquire why his love should light 
upon Israel. The best we can say is what Hosea ob- 
served, “When Israel was a child then I loved him and 
I called my son out of Egypt” (11:1). It was not the 
concern of Israel’s prophets or historians to account for 
God’s choice of Israel; rather it was their purpose to 
declare what God had done and thereby remind Israel 
of the wonder and mystery of her origin as a people of 
God. 

God’s choice of Israel, moreover, is bound up with 
the covenant established generations before with the 
patriarchs. The calling of Abraham and the drawing up 
of a covenant with him and with Isaac and Jacob serves 
as a background for the calling of Israel. Deuteronomy 
tells us that God would remain faithful to the oath 
which he swore with the fathers and therefore he choos- 
es Israel (7:8). Frequently we note in this book that a 
previous plan or program is being confirmed or estab- 
lished in Israel as she enters the promised land. “You 
shall remember the Lord your God, for it is he who 
gives you power to get wealth; that he may confirm his 
covenant which he swore to your fathers, as it is this 
day” (8:18). Or in driving out the nations and giving 
the land for a possession to Israel God is confirming the 
word which he swore to their fathers, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob (9:5, cf.1:8, 35: 7:13; 8:1 etc). The cove- 
nant with the patriarchs, which is expressed by a prom- 
ise (Gen. 17:7f) or by an oath (22:16f), embraced 
the concept of Israel’s possessing the land of the fathers 
and the larger concept of Israel’s being the hope of 
universal blessedness. This covenant, however narrowly 
or widely understood, is basic to the understanding of 
God’s choice of Israel for thereby Israel becomes a part 


of holy history or redemption history. Perhaps one might 
state that superficially or historically Israel comes into 
being to reclaim the land promised to the patriarchs. 
However, —* and historians interpret this event 
as setting forth the plan of redemption which had its 
inception with Abraham and which eventually would 
attract all nations who would gather in Zion, there to 
learn the Word of the Lord (Isa. 2:1-4). 


In this event of history redemption and deliverance 
are most prominent. In becoming God’s people Israel 
is delivered from a state of bondage and oppression in 
which she was unable to serve the Lord properly. Re- 
peated demands for a period of sacrifice and worship 
were denied by Pharaoh. Finally by signs and wonders 
the Lord delivered his people by a mighty hand. This 
theme of deliverance is greatly emphasized throughout 
the Old Testament. The prologue to the decalogue has 
it, “I am the Lord your God who brought you out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” The 
Sabbath in the Deuteronomic version is to be a constant 
reminder of Israel’s deliverance from servitude (5:15). 
So too the motive for expressions of kindliness to the 
poor and needy is the remembrance of Israel’s plight in 


Egypt and their redemption from this to become a free _ 


people under God (15:15; 16:12; 24:18, 22). The im- 
passioned intercession of Moses for Israel in the golden- 
calf incident rests in part on God’s redemption of Israel 
from Egypt (9:26 cf. Ex. 32:11). This gracious and 
wondrous act of deliverance is deeply embedded in Is- 
rael’s faith as the many allusions to it testify. ‘For I 
brought you up from the land of Egypt, and redeemed 
you from the house of bondage; and I sent before you 
Moses, Aaron and Miriam’ (Mic. 6:4). 


We ought to note as we leave this event in Israel’s 
history that God set Israel in a relationship of tender 
affection to himself. Israel became a beloved child of 
God as Hosea declared. Although the father-son rela- 
tionship is used sparingly, yet it significantly appears at 
the time of Israel’s origin (Ex. 4:22f; Deut. 1:31; 8:5; 
14:2; 32:5f).! Further, God regarded Israel as a people 
specially treasured and prized. The Hebrew ’am segullah 
is no longer adequately rendered by the King James 
“peculiar people.” The Old Testament uses the word 
for precious treasures belonging to kings (I Chr. 29:3; 
Eccl. 2:8), so that the word in reference to Israel indi- 
cates her worth and preciousness in the sight of God 
who has made her his people (Deut. 7:6; 14:2; 26:18; 
Ex. 19:5; Ps. 135:4). A term synonymous with the 
above segullah and one more widely used is inheritance 
or heritage. Among the Israelites the inheritance of a 


were to stay in the family as a sacred trust and highly 
prized property. It is interesting, therefore, to learn 
that Israel is the Lord’s heritage which binds Israel to 
God; and furthermore, the term connotes that Israel is 
precious to God and highly prized by him. In the dedi- 
catory prayer of Solomon we may find a typical use of 
the term heritage, ‘For they are thy people, and thy 
heritage, which thou didst bring out of Egypt, from the 
midst of the iron furnace. For thou didst separate them 
from among all the people of the earth, to be thy heri- 
tage, as thou didst declare through Moses, thy servant, 
when thou didst bring our fathers out of Egypt, O Lord 
God” (I Kgs. 8:51, 53. cf. Deut. 4:20; 9:26, 29; etc.). 


family was of great importance and value. Inheritances_ ~~ 
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In summary of this review of Ecclesia Formata a Ver- 
bo Dei we should note that the church of the Old Tes- 
tament was brought into being by the mighty act of God. 
The people who left Egypt did so because God had 
chosen them to be his le. The Exodus, an event in 
history, is declared to be God’s act of redemption or 
deliverance from a state of bondage out of which Israel 
could not deliver herself. The wonder of all this con- 
summated in the idea that Israel became God’s highly 
prized possession or his beloved heritage. No matter 
how much Israel apostatized and suffered the conse- 
quences of divine wrath, no matter what the fortunes or 
misfortunes of history might be, the prophets, poets and 
historians of Israel with remarkable frequency brought 
to mind the great act of God’s gracious redemption of 
his people from the house of bondage. 


ECCLESIA REFORMANDA A VERBO DEI 


Old Testament scholars have long noted a wide va- 
riety of thought and outlook within the writings of the 
Old Testament. For some this is to be accounted for by 
the progress of revelation so that on the ladder of 
progress one is able to date writings and sections ac- 
cording to lower or higher concepts and teachings. Al- 
though one may seriously doubt the validity of this 
method of dating sections and writings of the Old Tes- 
tament, the wide variety of thought is nonetheless an 
important feature and it ought to be accounted for. It is 
my hope in this section of the study to conceive of this 
variety as the church constantly being reformed by 
prophets and teachers by the power of the Word of God. 

Within the limits of a few centuries the fortunes of 
Israel changed tremendously. From a condition of slav- 
ery and poverty in Egypt they took to themselves some- 
thing of national life as they eked out a bare existence 
during the forty years in the wilderness. Suddenly they 
become a nation of warriors during the times of the 
conquest and settlement within Canaan. This beginning 
was but the prelude of the rising and falling of Israel’s 
lot. Within this milieu the church of the Old Testament 
was constantly being reformed outwardly and inwardly 
thereby being relevant to the situation at hand. 

The first important change which may be called a 
reformation occurred in the form of government. The 
judgeship gave way to the kingship. Popularly this is 
teferred to as a change from a theocracy to a monarchy. 
The latter distinction needs to be used with caution lest 
one by implication conclude that the monarchy was with- 
out the rule of God. Whatever the terminology may be, 
the change in form of government brought about as 


of a -., much disturbance and upheaval as similar changes have 
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done in modern history. 

To begin with, the nation came into being under a 
judgeship. That is to say, Moses was called and especial- 
ly prepared by God to be the chosen leader for Israel. 
The leadership was not to be handed down to the eldest 
son as was done in nations round about, but rather it was 
given to Joshua, Moses’ servant. The only claim that 
Joshua could make to be Israel’s chief was that Moses 
appointed him to be the successor, which Moses did at 
the direction and command of God (Num. 27:18-23). 
After the days of Joshua, the leadership of government 
was vested in local chiefs krown as judges. These were 
raised up by the Lord as occasions arose for tribes to be 
delivered from the hands of enemies. The period of the 


judges resulted in disunity and instability. With no 
prospects of good leadership to follow Samuel the de- 
mand for a king was ek One can detect in the ac- 
counts of the book of Samuel two traditions which may 
be called the pro-king and the anti-king iraditions. A 
pro-king party was in existence in the days of Gideon 
and no doubt continued to grow until the formal de- 
mand was made for a king in the days of Samuel. Like- 
wise a strong anti-king faction was in evidence and 
their arguments for not having a king are clearly stated 
in I Sam. 8. The weightiest objection is that they have 
rejected God from being king over them. This is to say 
that the form of government instituted by Moses has 
divine sanction and only through it could God’s rule be 
realized in Israel. A clash ensued between the anti-king 
group who may be called the conservatives and the de- 
fenders of the status quo and the pro-king group who 
may be calied the progressives favoring a change to meet 
the needs of the times. The kingship was finally estab- 
lished although with reluctance and misgivings. 


Even though the monarchy arose under foreboding 
fears and even though the first king Saul left much to 
be desired, yet the kingship as expressed through David 
became the type of government par excellence so that 
many messianic hopes picture the future state of re- 
deemed Israel in terms of the rule of a prince from the 
Davidic line. Intertestamental literature as well as ex- 
pectations of the Jews during New Testament times 
were aglow with deliverance from foreign rule and with 
the coming of a grandiose kingdom. For a brief period 
the Maccabean priest-kings appeared to restore the hopes 
of the nation, yet this surge of Jewish nationalism soon 
collapsed and left the Jews in virtually the same status 
they had at the beginning of the restoration. All in all 
this established one outstanding fact in history viz., a 
monarchy and for that matter any type of government is 
not a sine qua non for the life of the people of God. 
Judaism slowly and reluctantly passed through this 
reformation to learn that her existence is not bound up 
with the rule of the Davidic prince. Certainly this was 
one of the chief reformations of the early church which 
shared with Judaism the messianic hope to be realized in 
having Christ as king. Jesus steadily taught against the 
popular concepts of the kingdom which his disciples 
would not surrender. Slowly and laboriously the New 
Testament church acceded to a new understanding of the 
kingdom which although an outgrowth and fulfillment 
of the Old Testament hopes was nonetheless a kingdom 
without a national or worldly monarch. To be sure, 
members of the church were called citizens of the 
kingdom of God who gave allegiance to Jesus Christ 
their king, yet this king was enthroned at the right hand 
of God on high. Theirs was a spiritual kingdom which 
was above all potentates and thrones and was never to 
be identified with any one nation or government. 

In reviewing the varieties of the rule exercised over 
the people of God one cannot but observe that a steady 
and constant change came over Israel and finally re- 
sulted in the concept of the New Testament church 
which found her essence not in world powers or mon- 
archs but rather in the rule of Christ through the Spirit. 

In this category of reformation within Israel one may 
well consider the problem of theodicy. This problem 
emerged during the times of the exile and it appeared 


on two levels, the national and the individual. If one 
were to inquire why the justice of God should be 
brought into question, the answer would be that the 
old formulas were no longer adequate to explain or 
account for the ill-fortune either of the nation or of the 
individual. 

Basic to Old Testament thought is that sin incurs 
guilt before God and guilt must be punished. Let some 
examples be cited. Because of Israel’s rebellion against 
the rule of Moses in the wilderness, the generation who 
had been delivered from Egypt were not —< 
to enter the promised land, but were to wander in the 
wilderness for forty years (Num. 14:22f). The many 
oppressions during the time of the judges came on the 
people because of their apostasy, and the great disaster 
of the exile was because of the sins of Manasseh (II 
Kgs. 23:26f; 24:3f). The sequence of sin-guilt-punish- 
ment became the accepted method for understanding 
and explaining the ills that came upon Israel and upon 
the ly. 

However, as the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
stressed the importance of the individual in his respon- 
sibility before God the old formulas began to break 
down. The proverb, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” no longer had 
validity, for each one was to have the reward or punish- 
ment due him. This strong sense of individualism im- 
pelled the minds of the godly to search out reasons for 
the suffering of the godly. Further, why should the 
wicked prosper and in their prosperity defy God? The 
struggle against the orthodox position that the rightcous 
prosper and the wicked are punished was pictured in 
the book of Job, and also in some psalms (37, 49, 73) 
and by the prophets Jeremiah, Habakkuk and Malachi. 
The problem was of such magnitude and perplexity 
that no one solution was arrived at and declared to be 
the final answer. In fact, in that section of Job known 
as the voice of the Lord from the whirlwind (chaps. 
38-41) the problem was regarded as a mystery beyond 
human understanding. If in the natural order man can- 
not understand the phenomena of nature and the ways 
of animals, then how can he hope to understand the 
ways of God in his rule over mankind? The problem is 
beyond human understanding. 

Even though in this battle with the old formulas no 
one answer was arrived at, yet the process of thought 
disclosed many new and helpful insights in the 
suffering of the righteous. A few may be alluded to. In 
the prologue of Job suffering is designed to manifest 
genuine piety that serves God regardless of rewards. An- 
other insight is that the pious are taught patience and 
faithfulness which cannot be practiced so readily in 
times of success. Further the future life will rectify the 
injustices of this life for then some shall awake to ever- 
lasting life and some to shame and everlasting contempt 
(Dan. 12:2). However, the high level of revelation is 
reached in the Servant of the Lord of Deutero-Isaiah. 
We need not here concern ourselves about the identity 
of the Servant. Here we are to observe that the righteous 
Servant endured the disgrace and brutal ignominy of 
men and the pains of the body vicariously for the sins 
of those about him who regarded him as afflicted by 
God for his own sin. The suffering of the Servant is 
done vicariously for the redemption of others. It is at 


this point that the cross of Christ received its d 
meaning for the church of the New Testament, and it 
is here that the suffering of the godly may be relieved 
of all stigma and disgrace. 

From the above review it is evident that the problem 
of theodicy as it is related both to the sufferings of Is- 
rael and to the sufferings of the pee pressed upon the 
minds and hearts of the people of God. New conditions 
required reexamination of old views and formulas which 
were found to be inadequate and therefore in need of 
modification and change. The simple application of the 
sin-guilt-punishment sequence left much to be desired 
and the old cliche that God blesses the righteous but 
punishes the wicked did not cover the facts of history. 
We, therefore, have within Israel an interesting and pro- 
found treatment of a problem that has perplexed many 
peoples. It is here that a reformation was in process that 
could only have been realized as the old truths were 
encountering new conditions, and out of that encounter 
there arises the revelation of vicarious suffering. 

In this second division of our study of the church in 
the Old Testament we have followed only two lines of 
development which rather clearly demonstrate the refor- 
mation of life and thought within the history of Israel. 
Other lines of study would produce similar results. Two 
basic conclusions may be made at this point. The first 
is that fundamental principles are the foundation upon 
which the reformation of the Old Testament is built. In 
this structure the several variations are all set on the one 
foundation. The basic principles were not abandoned 
but were recast and restated so as to be relevant to the 
situation at hand. The second conclusion is that many 
contributions were made in the progress of thought all 
of which combine to make the structure of the whole 
complete. It further means that at no one place or by 
no one prophet or wise man can we hope to have the 
complete statement or understanding of a problem. If 
we may use the figure of a circle, the steps in the 
process are as segments of a circle which when placed in 
proper order make the circle complete, yet as scattered 
segments they are meaningless confusion.2 


EccLESIA REFORMANS A VERBO DEI. 


From our vantage point of many centuries of mis- 
sionary enterprise in the Christian church, we have 
come to believe that the church’s main task is to Chris- 
tianize the world by giving witness to the Gospel. As a 
consequence the church in its missionary emphasis has 
become a great movement for reform and change in 
thought and life. Anyone with but a passing knowledge 
of missions either of recent times or of early Christian 
centuries knows of the tremendous changes that have 
taken place in the history of peoples. In the language 
of Jeremiah the church has plucked up and broken 
down, has destroyed and overthrown, — also has built 
and planted. Since we can hardly conceive of the church 
apart from her missionary zeal, we may well inquire 
whether the church in ancient Israel also considered 
herself the great reforming and witnessing institution 
in the world. What was her response to a world mis- 
sion? 

I think that it is proper to remind ourselves of our 
previous section, viz., that Israel was in a constant state 
of change and reformation within herself and therefore 
we ought to expect the same phenomenon in Israel’s 
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understanding of her mission to the world about her. 
The great proselyting program of Judaism and the mis- 
sionary zeal of the early church develop out of the his- 
tory of Israel. In that history there were times of friend- 
ship and peace with the neighboring peoples, as for 
example during the times of the patriarchs, or during 
the times of David's alliance with Hiram of Tyre and 
Solomon’s many alliances with neighboring chiefs. More 
frequently, however, Israel was in bitter warfare with the 
Canaanites as during the times of the conquest and the 
judges. In fact it would be safe to say that Israel’s rela- 
tionship to her neighbors was that of warfare and in- 
volvements in international hostility and intrigue. And 
since Israel was in constant struggle for national exist- 
ence, and since friendly intermingling with other nations 
led to apostasy and to the deterioration of Israel’s faith, 
the only natural or normal attitude toward the outside 
world was fear, misgiving and open hostility. In that 
type of mind, one could hardly expect an eager passion 
to bring the gentile nations into the fold of Israel’s 
faith. 

The history of Israel down to the early monarchy 
reveals occasional converts from Canaanite peoples. 
Perhaps the chief groups were captives of war or slaves 
purchased from slave traders. The names of Eleazar 
and Hagar in Abraham’s house may be indicative of a 
common practice among the more affluent and powerful 
families in Israel. Intermarriage was another avenue of 
entrance; although only a few instances appear, yet the 
marriage of Ruth the Moabitess is of sufficient impor- 
tance to allow the surmise that this occurred rather fre- 
quently. In fact the stringent laws against intermarriage 
suggest that too many were entering Israel’s nation to 
the detriment of her faith, as in the case of Solomon. 
Finally some came to be members of the nation because 
they were impressed either by fear or by the excellence 
of Israel’s faith. Even though one discovers infiltration, 
the prevailing tenor was firm resistance against this in- 
filtration. Israel was doing her utmost to build a wall 
against the prevailing cultures about her. Wherever that 
wall broke down, Israel soon lost her identity as God’s 
people. The occasional seepage through the wall was 
not enough to break down Israel’s faith. 

From the above one must not conclude that Israel 
was to have no mission to the nations. Under the in- 
spiration of God, prophets and historians clearly saw 
that Israel was to be the channel of blessing and salva- 
tion for all the earth. The Lord God, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, had established his covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob that all nations might con- 
sider themselves blessed as they came to understand the 
favor and blessing that God had placed in Abraham 
and his seed. 

The older translation of Genesis 12:3 (cf. 18:18; 22:18; 
26:4; 28:14) is “In thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed” and suggests that the blessings of true 
religion shall be mediated through Abraham and his seed 
of all nations. The new rendering in the RSV_ has 
retained the reflexive character of the verb barakh “And 
by you shall all the families of the earth bless themselves,” 
which suggests that nations have observed the life and 
faith of Israel and have regarded that as the highest ex- 
pression of blessedness. To participate in this blessedness 


is the high hope of nations. és 
Predictions of the future age of blessedness envision 


this longing of the Gentiles for the faith of Israel. The 
well-known oracle found in Isa. 2:2-4 and Mic. 4:1-3 


pictures all nations flowing to Zion there to Icarn the 
word of the Lord that they may walk in the ways of 
God. The excellence of Israel’s faith has become known 
so that nations willingly come to learn of it and to live 
by it. The picture is reminiscent of the queen of Sheba 
and her visit to hear and see the wisdom of Solomon. 
To be sure, there are other scenes in which nations hos- 
tile to Israel are forcibly brought within her dominion 
(Ps. 2, 110). However, the hope of nations coming 
pony is predominant. The earth shall be full of the 
nowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea and 
peace and good will shall then prevail (Isa. 11:6-9). 

In Deutero-Isaiah we have the closest approach to 
our present day concept of the witnessing church. The 
ministry of the Servant of the Lord is to bring justice 
or true religion to the Gentiles who are waiting for his 
law, that is, the revelation which the Servant has 
(42:4). The Servant is to be God’s light and salvation 
to the ends of the earth (49:6). The prophet sees the 
collapse of pagan worship and idolatry and therefore 
the invitation is given, ‘Turn to me and be saved, all 
the ends of the earth! For I am God and there is no 
other” (45:22). Israel is to enjoy the blessings of an 
everlasting covenant which embraced the faithful mer- 
cies once manifested to David, and in that relationship 
with God, Israel shall become a witness to the nations 
who shall turn to the Lord God, the Holy One of 
Israel (55:3-5). It is in this same spirit that some 
psalms, especially the Royal Psalms 96-100, invite all 
the earth to worship the Lord and to bring an offering 
and to ascribe honor and glory to the Lord who is king 
and judge. Here the church in her worship gives to the 
world a witness of her faith and in this worship opens 
the door for the world to enter. If we may use the figure 
of the stream flowing out of the temple as given by 
Ezekiel, then the Old Testament church was to flow out 
over the barren world to bring life and healing to the 
nations. The nations in turn, to use the symbol of other 
prophets, would flow to Jerusalem there to learn of 
the ways of God and the keeping of the sabbath and the 
ordinances, and there the nations would joyfully wor- 
ship the Lord God, ‘These I will bring to my holy 
mountain, and make them joyful in my house of prayer; 
their burnt offering and their sacrifices will be accepted 
on my altar; for my house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all peoples” (Isa. 56:7). 

The clearest view of the reforming and witnessing 
church is to be found in the book of Jonah. The call of 
God comes to the prophet to go out into the heart of the 
pagan world and to preach repentance. The refusal of 
Jonah to obey this call is indicative of the prevailing 
spirit of Israel’s unwillingness to offer her faith to the 
surrounding nations. After severe chastisement the 
prophet reluctantly obeys the call and preaches his mes- 
sage and doom. To his dismay the city of Nineveh mani- 
fests sincere repentance and to his further dismay God 
spares the great city, which Jonah feared would happen 
so that he had tried to evade his call at the first. 
This story highlights three important factors that con- 
stantly should be placed before our minds. The first is 
that God has infinite concern for the pagan world and he 
does not delight in the death of the wicked but rather 
that the wicked repent and live. The second is that Is- 
rael is to impersonate this divine concern for the salva- 
tion of men by going out to witness beyond the confines 
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of nationalism and isolationism. It is not enough to ex- 
pect the pagan peoples to come to Zion to hear the 
witness of Israel; rather Israel's responsibility is to reach 
out to redeem a lost society with the Word of God. The 
third interesting factor is that the witness of Israel ef- 
fects a hearty and genuine response in the Gentile 
world. Change and reformation do take place. And God 
in love and compassion spares the city. The wonder of 
redemption which was at the very beginning of Israel’s 
history and which was in constant evidence in Israel’s 
life, that wonder God will repeat even outside of Israel. 
The book of Jonah therefore becomes a symbol of the 
church reforming the world by her witness of the Word 
of God. 

As one leaves the Old Testament there is hardly a 
driving urge to convert the pagan world to the true 
faith. The best that we can detect is the future hope of 
Gentiles coming to Zion, there to learn the law of the 
Lord and to worship in the temple. However, before we 
take up the missionary zeal of the early church, we 
ought to say a word of the proselyte movement in later 
Judaism. F. M. Derwacters has ably depicted the wide- 
spread influx of proselytes into the Jewish fold. It is 
difficult to learn when the proselyte movement began; 
however, under the strong urge of revival at the time 
of the Maccabees, Idumea and Iturea, neighboring 
states, were forced to accept the faith and be circum- 
cised. Others came to accept the faith voluntarily who 
possibly had attended the synagogue service or had read 
Jewish literature much of which was written to impress 
the Gentile with the excellencies of the worship of the 
one true God. How widespread the proselyte movement 
was and how ardently it set about its task, we cannot 
at this point tell, except to say there appears to be prose- 
lyting activity as far as Rome and there may have 
been groups in Judaism similar to ones in the Christian 
church who sent out apostles to present their message 
in other communities. At least it is very clear that the 
Christian church took over from Judaism something 
of zeal and enthusiasm for witnessing and reforming 
the world through the power of the Word of God. 

Little need be said at this point about the missionary 
zeal of the New Testament church. Jesus himself used 


this method to acquaint the people of his coming as he 
sent out on one occasion the twelve and on another the 
seventy. At the time of Pentecost the church was bap- 
tized with the Holy Spirit to witness and to bring 
change and reformation throughout all the world. The 
impact of the witnessing church upon pagan culture and 
upon many lives who turned from the sins and vices of 
the ancient world is something of wonder and amaze- 
ment. The church was a reforming church by the power 
of the Word of God. The parable of the lump of leaven 
in the meal remarkably described the witnessing church 
mightily transforming the world round about, for the 
Word once incarnated in Jesus Christ now was incar- 
nated in those who confessed that Jesus Christ is Lord. 

The outlines of this study could well be carried on in 
the New Testament with much the same results. Suffice 
it to note that “The Church Reformed According to the 
Word of God” is more than a convenient defense for 
the separation from Rome. Rather in its biblical per- 
spective our study has revealed that the church ascribes 
her origin to God’s redemptive act in history; that the 
church is constantly being reformed by the indwelling 
Word of God thereby living in relevance to her world; 
and that the church must be reforming a lost mankind by 
witnessing to her faith in the living Word of God. 
These are the ways by which God established his king- 
dom in the past. So let his kingdom continue to come! 


1. Cf. an interesting study on terminology of God-Israel re- 
lationship by G. Ernest Wright in Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 4, (October, 1942), pp. 404-414. 

2. Many studies are concerned with the problem of the church's 
being relevant to her generation. The following are .con- 
cerned about the Reformed Church: Daniel Jenkins, ‘The 
Temptations of the Reformed Revival’? Theology Today, 
Vol. IV, Noi 1, (April, 1947), pp. 49-58. Joseph L. 
Hromadka, “The Church of the Reformation Faces Today's 
Challenges” Ibd., Vol. VI, No. 4, (January, 1950), pp. 446- 
464. F. H. Noltensmeier, “Die Kirche nach reformierter 
Lehre” The Presbyterian World, Vol. XIX, No. 3, (Septem- 
ber, 1949), pp. 127-130. James I. McCord, “The Distinctive 
Witness of Presbyterianism” Ibid., Vol. XXI, No. 3, (Sep- 
tember, 1951), pp. 102-110. T. F. Torrance, “History and 
Reformation” Scottish Journal of Theology, Vol. 4, No. 3, 
(September, 1951), pp. 279ff. 

3. Preparing the Way for Paul, (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930). 


Music and Worship 


LAURENCE GROOTERS 


The music of any worship is so intimately bound to 
the kind of service which a church uses that it is almost 
impossible to discuss it without entering upon the large 
topic of liturgy and its accompanying music. It is my 
firm belief that one must be acquainted with the great 
liturgies of the past to understand the proper and real 
function of music in any service of this day. However, 
there are many things which can be discussed in con- 
nection with music without delving too extensively into 
the order of worship. 


Music has a legitimate place in our worship only if 
it is functional. Its primary function is to glorify God. 
It loses its legitimacy as soon as it becomes music for 


music's sake, or for the purpose of drawing a crowd, or 
for the purpose of glorifying man and his accomplish- 
ments. If we could clarify our thinking as to its exact 
function, we could tread much safer ground when we 
try to determine what is good and what is not good 
music in our worship. All too often the clergy and the 
layman express the opinion that they know nothing 
about music, and therefore anything is fine as long as 
there is some “special music’”’ for some spot in a service. 
This, of course, is not the real function of music in wor- 
ship. It seems to me that it would be better not to have 
any music than to treat it as a sort of embellishment or 
added spice. Its real function is that of glorifying God, 
unworthy as the music may be. 
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This puts music in an altogether different position. It 
should be our best offering and our best effort and not 
something put together haphazardly without any serious 
attention given to its artistic standard. Most people in 
our Reformed Churches wear their best clothes in which 
to present themselves before the Lord in his sanctuary 
and would be highly indignant if someone were to wear 
his oldest or cheapest garments. However, the music we 
present to God in corporate worship is all too often like 
the cheaper garments. If music’s part in a service is an 
offering to God, a glorifying of God, then we must give 
it very serious thought. In our Reformed Church, which 
we may call semi-liturgical, the type of worship service 
and music in each church depends almost entirely upon 
its minister. A general criterion to follow could be: Is 
the music about God? Does it direct our thought and 
emotion to God? Are we singing about ourselves and 
our emotions more than we are singing about God’s 
greatness and his love to all creatures? Is the music used 
our best and most honest effort, and is the music (with 
the words) worthy of being included in holy worship- 
effort ? 

Music has a very important secondary function in 
worship by providing an emotional association in man 
when he thinks about God. All the hymns we have 
sung, all the organ music and anthems we have heard 
from childhood form a large body of deep and strong 
emotions within us whether we wish it or not. If this 
wealth of experience has given us contact with true 
greatness in music, if it has been experience of the beau- 
tiful and of man’s most worthy and highest expression 
of God, if it has provided a wholesome emotional asso- 
ciation in us when we think about God, then our whole 
inner feeling about God and our very conception of God 
will have been deeply affected and enriched. 

If most of these associations bring forth memories of 
music which is not great music, then in our inmost being 
we will have accumulated a mass of experiences which 
are unworthy to be associated with God and his worship. 
Dr. Helen Dickinson has said that the great thing 
about music in church is that it gives wings to theology. 
By that she meant that we can hear thousands of sermons 
and give intellectual assent to them, but often our 
will or emotion—the urge making us want to do some- 
thing—will be more deeply affected by the music 
which is associated with worship than by the intellectual 
stimulus of the sermon. This is not to say that ministers 
no longer need preach sermons since sermons affect only 
the intellect and not the will, for good sermons affect 
both, but it is to say that music is the most primal of the 
arts and that consciously and subconsciously it affects us 
very deeply. Many people have stated that the reforma- 
tion in Germany was instilled in the hearts of the com- 
mon people not only by Luther's eloquence in debate 
and preaching, but also through the tremendous influence 
of singing Lutheran chorales. Music affects us deep 
down where we live and therefore it is of vital impor- 
tance that the music we use in worship be of strong, 
great, noble, worthy, non-sentimental, deeply sincere 
character. Profound and simple music can truly ‘‘give 
wings to theology.” 

Most people will agree that church music has these 
functions to fulfill, but the difficult question to decide 
is just what music is good, what is worthy to be used in 
the worship of God. It is here that extreme differences 


of opinion exist. Most of the difficulty arises from the 
fact that personal taste is usually the final factor in judg- 
ing what is good or worthy music for church. No one 
can dictate or legislate taste in matters artistic. All 
that can be done is to try to change taste if it is not in 
accordance with what most people consider good. Just 
as it would not be considered good taste to wear swim- 
ming trunks to church, so certain types of music are not 
proper or even good for worship in God’s house. In ad- 
dition to taste, some types of music are far more effec- 
tive than others for deep spiritual communion. Archibald 
Davison tries to analyze this in his book, Protestant 
Church Music.2 There are certain aspects of rhythm, 
melody and harmony which are certainly better than 
others for worship. This is a rather technical subject and 
should not be pursued deeply in this article. However, 
there are some obvious aspects of music which should be 
kept in mind. Rhythms which are unusual or especially 
tricky or “‘jazzy’’ should be put in the very-suspicious 
category. Melodies which remind us of secular tunes or 
which are better known with other words which are 
secular are certainly not for church use. There are some 
notable exceptions to this such as Sibelius’ “Finlandia” 
and Beethoven’s ‘‘Ode to Joy.” However, they are fast 
becoming more familiar to church people as “Be still 
my soul” and “Joyful, joyful we i Thee” than in 
their former secular settings. Harmonies used, of course, 
are of great variety from old to modern. We should, 
perhaps, be careful of the extreme dissonances of the 
moderns, particularly if they are the type which remind 
us of the musical background to “Suspense” or the 
shricking of jet propulsion. Another type of harmony 
used very widely in church music and equally out of 
taste is the cloying, sentimental type such as we natural- 
ly associate with barber-shop quartets. Sacred male-quar- 
tet music abounds in this type of harmony, as do recent 
gospel choruses and many of the offerings of evangelis- 
tic radio services. Church music and hymn-tunes in par- 
ticular lose much of their strength and forthrightness 
when harmonized in such fashion. Much of it is in di- 
rect imitation of the popular love-ballad which one can 
hear on the hit-parade. Thus, imitating secular and 
worldly music rhythmically, melodically, or harmonical- 
ly, should be avoided as much as possible in the wor- 
ship of God. The extremes of these types should never 
be used as our best offering to God in his house. And 
lest there be any misunderstanding, by extremes I mean 
such choruses as, ‘For God so loved the world, He 
gave His only Son,” which has been sung quite ex- 
tensively in Reformed Churches in America. The text 
of this chorus is one of the greatest and perhaps the 
most widely known in the entire Bible. But in examin- 
ing the music to which these words are sung, one can 
find a harmonic pattern which very closely duplicates 
that of ‘Sweet Genevieve,” and a rhythm which is ob- 
viously none other than a lilting waltz—so much so 
that people have been observed unconsciously to sway 
back and forth while singing it. The association of the 
profound words of John 3:16 with music which is so 
trivial and secular in conception seems to be, from an 
artistic point of view, utterly deceptive and false. Church 
music, to be worthy of the name, must at least be honest 
and sincere and should not be bad imitations of secular 
juke-box tunes, rhythms, and harmonies. 
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GulDEs TO DETERMINE GoopD CHURCH MUSIC 


First of all, church music should be primarily vocal 
music—that which has words or text. The singing of 
hymns is almost all that is left the congregation of active 
participation in a service, aside from reading Psalms re- 
sponsively, praying the Lord’s Prayer, and putting money 
in the collection plate. The layman is a passive rather 
than an active participant in the rest of the service. This 
is very different from the great emphasis in the early 
church upon the doing of a service rather than listening 
to or “attending” one.’ Since singing is one of the few 
things left in most Protestant services which is a cor- 
porate action, it is very necessary to know much about 
the great body of hymns and hymn-tunes available for 
worship. A good hymunal is really an extensive collection 
of great religious verse available for all the members 
of a congregation. Therefore, the choosing of a hymnal 
should be done with great care and discrimination. This 
collection should range from the ancient Book of 
Psalms of the Hebrew poets to good contemporary re- 
ligious verse. Of the Psalms, Terrien says: “No other 
book of hymns and prayers has been used for so long 
a time and by so many diverse men and women. Here 
is an anthology of religious poems composed and col- 
lected in a remote land many centuries ago.’ Hymnals 
for our Reformed Church should contain many metrical 
psalms as well as poems based directly on them such as 
those of Isaac Watts. There are many wonderful trans- 
lations of great Latin hymns as well as some very beau- 
tiful Greek hymns. We are the inheritors of all great 
religious verse and can use that which is in accordance 
with our basic doctrines and tradition. Some of our best 
known and loved hymns were written by Roman Catho- 
lics such as “Faith of Our Fathers” and “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.’ What must be guarded against is the 
singing of only one type or from only one period or 
the use of poetic verse of low standard. The so-called 
Gospel Hymn writers made many fine contributions, 
but there also flowed from lesser pens much that was 
bad imitation and became overly sentimental, extremely 
introspective, and tended to sing of man’s feeling toward 
God rather than about God and his plan of salvation 
through Christ.7 Also, many modern hymns grew out of 
the “Social Gospel” era in which man became greatly 
concerned for his fellow man. There are some very won- 
derful hymns of this type, but again, we should not al- 
ways be singing about man only, but about God. Surely 
John Calvin and all the other great founders of Protes- 
tantantism would have been highly disturbed and would 
not have approved of a large number of the texts which 
have been set to music and are now used in the worship 
services of the Reformed Churches in America. For 
Calvin and the Genevan fathers allowed only the metri- 
cal versions of the Psalms, as did our own forefathers 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. It seems an almost 
tragic enigma that the truly noble Dutch Psalms should 
have been replaced by words and music which are so 
extremely opposite in style and content, and are any- 
thing but conservative. The hymns which the church 
uses should be the best in religious poetry which has 
come down to us through the centuries—from the 
hymns of Judah to the present day. They should be 
much more closely related to the Bible than a poem 
such as: 


Life is like a mountain railroad 

With an Engineer that’s brave. 

They should also be much greater poetry than: 
Throw out the life-line, throw out the life-line 
Someone is sinking today. 

Throw out the life-line, throw out the life-line 
Someone is sinking today. 

If the clergy is sincerely interested in improving “our 
offerings” of hymns and church music, the first and best 
thing it could do would be to scrutinize very carefully 
the poetry of the hymns and anthems sung during each 
worship service. These questions and others should be 
answered honestly: Are the words closely related to the 
Word of God? Are they centered on God and his 
greatness? Do they sing our own praises and feelings 
or are they humble outpourings of gratefulness and 
adoration to the Holy Trinity? Do the words have ma- 
jestic sweep and real poetic worth or are they jingly 
and overly sentimental? Do the words intrinsically cut 
God down to our size and thoughts? 

My God and I walk through the fields together 
We walk and talk and jest as good friends do. 

Or do they sing of his awesome majesty and glory and 

so lead us to be more truly humble? 
Praise ye the Lord, the Almighty, the King of Creation! 
O my soul, praise Him for He is thy health and salvation! 
All ye who hear, now to His temple draw near; 

cone me in glad adoration! 

e tunes used for hymns must fit the words. The 
tunes—the music—should be proper vehicles for ex- 
pressing the thought of the poetry. Many tunes are good 
in and of themselves but do not fit certain words. An 
extreme example of this would be to try to sing, 

The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want 
He makes me down to lie. 
to the tune of Lancashire which is usually sung to “Lead 
on O King Eternal.” Much depends on the rhythm of 
the melody as to how well it adapts to the words. Most 
tunes in 6/8 or 6/4 metre either sound like a band 
march with two beats per measure (such as “Praise Him, 
Praise Him, Jesus our blessed Redeemer’’), or they 
sound like a waltz (such as, “Out of my bondage, sor- 
row, and night’). There is also the type of tune which 
sounds as if it should be supplied with after-beats and 
used for foot-ball games. (Sometimes little rhythmic 
notes are written in, in small type.) One could cite many 
examples of this type of “um-pah, um-pah” music— 
such as the tune used to ‘‘We’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations.” The chorus is especially bad, and try as one 
may, it is almost impossible to play it on the organ and 
not have it sound like Radio City Music Hall. The 
thythmic-type tunes which contain many combinations 
of dotted-eighths followed by sixteenth notes easily give 
the impression of skipping and jumping along the way. 
The classic example of this type is the tune used to 
“Trying to walk in the Steps of the Saviour.” The words 
have a deep spiritual meaning, particularly when con- 
templating the solemn, tragic steps our Saviour took 
going to his passion, death and resurrection. The music 
to which such thoughts should be sung, if at all, should 
be music which would make his church fall to the 
ground in abject humiliation. And yet the tune we use 
is a flippant, very catchy one which can easily be turned 
into an outright fox trot. Of course, any tune can be 
given a different rhythm and made to sound like a fox 
trot, but some lend themselves to it much more naturally 
than others. Some tunes are in and of themselves won- 
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derful melodies and when coupled with great words, 
they make the great hymns of praise which have lived 
and will live for many generations. It would be difficult 
to separate the words of “Our God our Help in Ages 
Past” from the tune St. Anne, or the Passion Chorale 
from “‘O Sacred Head now wounded,” for these are 
examples of great words fitting great music. 

The question often arises, “If church people don’t 
want and don’t like that ‘high’ type of hymn, what can 
we do about it?” or the comment, “We want to sing 
the good old hymns.” In the first place, by the “old” 
hymn they usually mean a much more modern variety 
than many of the great tunes which have stood the test 
of time and have lived for many generations and even 
centuries. In the second place, the great hymns and 
hymn-tunes are not the fancy kind or “high” Oe, but 
were sung and loved by people far humbler and more 
illiterate than we. Why did our fathers and grandfathers 
love and cherish the Dutch Psalms and Psalm-tunes? 
There may be several answers. It was before the day of 
jazz and radio and they had not tasted the delicacies of 
trivial and soon-fading popular music. They learned 
the Psalms well, and knew many of them from memory. 
They were taught to sing them along with catechism and 
it was considered their duty to know them. Another 
reason might be that they usually sang them in unison 
and did not always try to sing bass or alto parts. Per- 
haps the most significant reason was that church service 
had a more special meaning. It was not considered an 
entertainment but something apart and distinctive — 
Gods Dienst (God’s Service)—and the singing of the 
Psalms was their portion in it. 


Perhaps we can take our cue from them in trying to 
do something about singing the great Hymns of Zion. 
First of all, they taught their Psalms and learned many 
from memory. We have many church gatherings but 
only sing songs to “get some life into it.” Sunday 
School, Prayer Meetings, Family Night, Cherub, Junior, 
and Senior Choirs—all could go on a program of learn- 
ing great hymns and by making a project of learning a 
certain number from memory and singing the melodies, 
perhaps all of us could recapture the love for real church 
music which is not tainted with imitations of secular 
music. If the clergy, choir directors, and organists will 
but try, the U ptepa will respond ; for the ordinary person 
will respond to greatness if it is coupled with education 
and familiarity. 


1. Mrs. Dickinson was one of the founders and for years one 
of the chief lecturers of the School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 

2. A. T. Davison, Church Music (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1952) Chap. II. ‘Technical Differences Between 
Sacred and Secular Music.” pp. 26-38. 

3. Dom G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Glasgow: The Uni- 
versity Press, Sth Impression, 1952) Chap. II. “The Per- 
formance of the Liturgy” pp. 12-15. 

4. When speaking of hymns, we usually mean the words as 
distinguished from the hymn-tune, which refers to the music. 

5. S. Terrien, The Psalms and Their Meaning for Today (New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Inc., 1952) p. vii. 

6. A. E. Bailey, The Gospel in Hymns (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1950) pp. 202 and 342. 

7. For a very fine discussion of Hymns and Gospel Hymns, 
see H. S. Coffin, The Public Worship of God (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1946) Chap. VI. “The Offering of 
Praise’ pp. 97-123. 


The Ethical Theism of Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison 


JOHN A. VANDER WAAL 


Empiricism has been the classical tradition in British 
philosophy. From Locke to Hume to Whitehead and 
Russell it has held its ground firmly. During the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, however, a different set 
of doctrines was in the atmosphere. These new doctrines 
included such notions as the correlativity of thought and 
being, of the ideal and the real, and of the spiritual and 
the natural. Reality was conceived as a coherent system, 
and a principle of development was thought to be every- 
where operative. The world was an alleged hierarchy of 
things on different levels and the lower stages were both 
presupposed and explained by the higher. The pedigree 
of the various foregoing ideas is not difficult to deter- 
mine; it stems back to the German idealistic tradition. 
The movement, in Britain, through which this tradition 
was developed and gained momentum is called Neo- 
Hegelianism. Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison (1856- 
1931) was one of the second-generation Neo-Hegelians. 
His right to philosophic acclaim resides, as we shall see, 
in his attempt to make a partial break with Hegelianism 
on the matter of the significance of the individual. 
Moreover, he left us a forceful formulation of the theis- 
tic argument. It was a modified theism, to be sure, but 
it still stands as one of the monumental achievements of 
early twentieth century theistic presentations. 


THE CONSERVATION OF VALUE 


Pringle-Pattison was gravely concerned about the val- 
ue problem. He felt that the principle of value had been 
given short shrift in the nineteenth century. Due to the 
increase in prestige of the natural sciences as the norm 
of all knowledge, on the one hand, and the separation 
between the world of science and the world of faith, on 
the other hand, many nineteenth century thinkers tended 
to conceive of values as arbitrary and subjective. Either 
the assertion of values took the form of a protest of the 
heart against the head, of the remaining part of human 
nature against usurpation by the intellect; or, the prin- 
ciple of value was associated with a campaign against 
reason, against the intellect. The world of values had 
sometimes been thought of as a dreamworld of fancy or 
as a sentimental clinging to the illusions of man’s youth. 


These ways of meeting the problem of value were un- 
satisfactory to Pringle-Pattison. He sought a solution in 
which the idea of value would be the controlling princi- 
ple. The assertion of value was not to be put forward 
as a protest against science and reason. A “coherent 
theory of reality’ would show that values are not the 
products of illusory hopes which man entertains about 
the universe, or that they are not private ends which are 
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imposed upon a reality which is indifferent or even hos- 
tile to them. A serious philosophy could not ignore the 
conviction of value any more than it ignores the hypoth- 
eses of science. It was his conviction that value, though 
subjective in that it is related to personality, is also ob- 
jective and grounded in the very nature of reality. He 
held further that the discrepancy between the “is” and 
the “ought” must be ultimately overcome. Speculative 
idealism is committed to a venture of faith in which 
value and existence are finally identical. This kind of 
belief justifies existence and makes experience intelligi- 
ble. It involves an assumption of the “divineness of the 
universe.” In this, Pringle-Pattison’s mind found its su- 
preme satisfaction. 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL REALISM 


His epistemological doctrine was one of natural real- 
ism. Upon this doctrine depended the validity of his as- 
sumptions about the objectivity of thought and value- 
judgments. By means of it he expected to avoid the more 
conventional varieties of idealism, both subjective and 
absolute, as well as an uncritical realism. Metaphysically 
or ontologically, he was a convinced monist; epistemo- 
logically, he embraced a qualified dualism as the only 
tenable viewpoint. 

This epistemology was grounded in the organic unity 
between man and nature. Since man is a natural inhabi- 
tant of the universe, he also knows naturally. There is 
no deep chasm between the world of extension and the 
world of thought. In the process of knowing, being nat- 
urally passes over into consciousness and the conscious 
being naturally reads the face of a world continuous with 
his own being. The ontological gap between the knower 
and the object of his knowledge is abolished and the 
fact that man is a knower is no longer a problem to be 
solved. Representationism, the correspondence theory of 
truth, the eye-metaphor of speculative idealism, the copy- 
theory of uncritical realism, and the distorting of reality 
by the knower, all these approaches are transcended. 
Agnosticism, subjectivism and phenomenalism are put 
away. Man’s knowledge, including his judgments of 
value, is to be trusted. It puts him into actual touch with 
reality. Secondary qualities are real qualities of existence. 
Although not simply identical with its appearances, the 
real is revealed in its appearances, ‘‘and is not to be 
sought behind or beyond them.’ 


THE IDEA OF Gop 

It had been the tendency of Neo-Hegelianism loosely 
to identify God with the End or Absolute. In general, 
the school had not found it necessary to insist upon the 
idea of personality in God. At this point Pringle-Pat- 
tison made somewhat of a departure from the orthodox 
tradition of the movement, for he allowed room in his 
scheme for God as personal. At the same time, one of 
the tendencies of his axiology, his teleology and his 
epistemological realism was such as to lead him toward 
typical Absolutist conclusions regarding God. 

In working toward his own conception, he did not 
launch out from the philosophic Absolute but from the 
inherited traditional idea of God. A tenable theism he 
believed to be the mean between two extremes, that of 
deism, with its external God who is the Great First 
Cause of the world, and that of pantheism, which fails 
to distinguish between God and the world. The tradi- 


tional idea of a transcendent God erred on the side of 
deism and had, therefore, to be overhauled. Transcend- 
ence in the traditional sense was ruled out with a firm 
hand. The transcendence that was retained by Pringle- 
Pattison was one of value or quality, not an ontological 
separateness of God from the world. The transcendence 
of God refers “‘to the infinite greatness and richness of 
the containing Life, as compared with anything as yet 
appropriated the finite creature.”’2 

The category of immanence more nearly defines Prin- 
gle-Pattison’s idea of God. A stress upon the immanence 
of the divine is faithful to the pronouncements of hu- 
man experience. The divine and the human are inex- 
tricably related. God and man are not two independent 
facts. They exist in and through each other. The divine 
life is essentially self-communicative. Revelation is to 
be sought within experience, in the structure of finite 
experience as a whole. The stress upon an immanent 
God was supposed to protect the full continuity and or- 
ganic relationship between God and the world. 

We thus perceive that Pringle-Pattison was a loyal 
nineteenth century immanentist. That immanentism 
took various forms. God was conceived as the soul of 
the world or the spirit animating all nature, the uni- 
versal force or the all-embracing substance, the principle 
of unity underlying multiplicity, the infinite conscious- 
ness or experience, the indwelling personality. In all 
these cases the world of nature was in a real sense an 
expression or manifestation of God. God was conceived 
as organic to the evolutionary development of the world 
and as within rather than without the world process. 


The stress on immanence simplified the problem of 
the relation of reason to revelation. By revelation Pringle- 
Pattison meant the progressive disclosure and unfolding 
of the divine within human experience. Revelation de- 
noted no interference with the natural course of man’s 
development, but “became the normal method of ex- 
pressing the relation of the immanent spirit of God to 
the children of men at great crises of their fate.”3 Reve- 
lation was either an interference with the nautral course 
of events or the unfolding of a divine purpose in the ex- 
perience of the race. The first alternative was rejected 
in favor of the immanental concept. The decisive, his- 
torical nature of Biblical revelation was not prominent in 
Pringle-Pattison’s thinking. For him, the locus of reve- 
lation was the human mind. Because his God was not 
genuinely Lord, because his God was not actually trans- 
cendent to nature and history, he could not, as God, 
freely confront man as unconditioned Subject, claiming 
man unconditionally for himself. 

The God who was described as an Infinite Experience 
is a personal God. Personality was thought to be the 
highest category and Pringle-Pattison would not treat 
God in terms that were lower than what he thought to 
be the highest. Both intelligence and will, rightly under- 
stood, may be ascribed to God. God is an Infinite Exper- 
ience who lives within the life of his creatures but who 
is more than the mere sum of their separate experiences. 
He is not simply an Eternal Dreamer but is himself 
active and continually in the process of realizing his 
purpose in the world. Personality, intelligence, will, 
activity, and purpose are all terms which, when taken 
in their highest sense, are attributable to God. Per- 
sonality in God was not thought to imply identity of 
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conditions with human personality. The term “supra- 

rsonal”” would be more applicable to God, were it not 
for the tendency of such a term to become merely an 
empty name. 

Even though the conception of God as personal Spirit 
appeared in Pringle-Pattison, there was no attempt to 
formulate a “radical personalism.” He did not apprehend 
the possibilities of direct encounter between the two 

rsonal subjects, man and God. Sometimes he lapsed 
rom his personalism with regard to God. At such times 
the idea of God became roughly equivalent to the Ab- 
solute, Nature, the Whole, the End, the Universe, the 
Supreme Reality, etc., rather than the loving Father of 
spitits with whom men can have personal aaa 
If he were pressed on the matter, Pringle-Pattison surely 
could not have asserted that the Father of spirits, the 
Creator and Redeemer, was identical with the impersonal 
Absolute of speculative idealism. Nevertheless, in taking 
over Absolutist terms and appropriating them as equiva- 
lents to the term “God,” he was not simply guilty of 
carelessness. He was doing nothing less than retreating 
from his erstwhile emphasis on God as perfect person- 
ality. The impersonalistic trend was noticeable enough 
to cause William Temple to declare of Pringle-Patti- 
son’s argument, that God appears as a quality of the 
world and not as indispensable to the world’s existence.4 
It must be admitted that the speculative notion of the 
Absolute continued to play a role, now mote, now less, 
in the theism of Pringle-Pattision. It fell to the lot of 
others to emancipate the idea of God more completely 
from the Neo-Hegelian net. 


THE WorLD OF NATURE 


Pringle-Pattison was unwilling to conceive of God as 
a solitary being. Apart from the universe through which 
he expresses himself, God can have no real meaning. The 
world of nature is needed as an instrument in order that 
the nature of God may be manifested. God without the 
world is not God at all. God expresses himself in and 
through the world. His relationship to that world is 
organic, essential, and intrinsic. 

The world was teleologically conceived. It is a process 
in which there is movement in the direction of the real- 
ization of values, toward the actualization of truth, 
beauty and goodness. Reality (God) is everywhere pres- 
ent, as an immanent whole and as a directing factor 
in the over-all process. The world must be understood 
as a systematic and intelligible unity and whole. This is 
basic to a convincing teleology. We must not be hesi- 
tant to emphasize the End as the real explanatory prin- 
ciple. Actually this “is no more than to insist, in Hegel’s 
phrase, that the True is the Whole. Taken from the 
point of view of process, the principle says ‘await the 
issue’, see what it all comes to.’’s In his teleological hy- 
pothesis, Pringle-Pattison eliminated all suggestions of 
a preconceived plan or design which is imposed upon 
shapeless matter, as well as a purely contingent arrange- 
ment of means to end or shrewd contrivance in the over- 
coming of difficulties. As the embodiment of an intelli- 
gible principle, the world is a significant and rational 
whole. 

Did his teleological scheme permit Pringle-Pattison 
to take history seriously? It was his belief that a philoso- 
phy of history must envisage mankind as a whole and 
exhibit a plan or purpose which can be shown to be in- 
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creasingly realized when history is contemplated as a 
whole. The fundamental thesis of a philosophy of his- 
tory is the recognition, despite contingencies, of a provi- 
dential purpose. He vi y confessed that he was un- 
able to comprehend or discover this purpose. No auto- 
matic or necessary progress is guaranteed. He saw that 
the wreck of European civilization was very near. Unable 
to subscribe to eighteenth century theories of inevitable 
a oy with their corollaries of human perfectibility, 

e did not succeed in discovering that plan or purpose 
which he conceived as the goal of the philosophy of 
history. Neither could he view history as a cyclical proc- 
ess in which there is an eternal return of the same and 
for which time and the march of events have no per- 
manent significance. In history itself he sought meaning 
but he was increasingly perplexed by the ambiguities 
and obscurities of the historical process. Unfortunately 
his philosophy of revelation precluded his being open 
to the idea that any historical event or series of events 
could have such significance as to be the center of his- 
tory or the clue to the meaning of history. 

The world is not only the eternal purpose of God; it 
is his creation as well. Taken by itself, the world is 
neither self-explanatory nor self-sufficient but stands in 
a dependent relationship. God is the ground of the 
world. He sustains it in existence. The world is depen- 
dent for its being upon him. This does not mean that 
God stands to the world as its efficient first cause. God 
is not the efficient first cause but the ever-present sus- 
taining ground of the world. If God is to be conceived 
as cause of the world, he is so “only in the sense of 
ground, that is to say, the Being whose nature is ex- 
pressed in the system as a whole.”¢ What Pringle-Pat- 
tison is really stating here is that God is not first God 
and then creator of the world. In contrast to the notion 
of God as a causa remota and the world as an event that 
happened once upon a time, it is being asserted that 
God is the sustaining ground of the world and that the 
world is essential and organic to God. This conception 
of creation was obviously influenced by the religious 
motif of the dependence of the world upon God and by 
the Origenistic, speculative idea of eternal creation. It 
must be kept in mind that the world of nature is the 
means through which God expresses his essential nature 
as creator and exists for the sake of enlarging and en- 
riching the lives of finite selves. 


THe NATURE OF FINITE SELVES 


Nature, man and God are the three terms of an in- 
tricate, single process. Pringle-Pattison never failed to 
stress the organic unity of the entire process. But the 
process came to its culmination, for him, in the appear- 
ance of self-conscious finite spirits or persons. Here he 
believed himself to be departing from the main trend 
of Neo-Hegelianism. In Neo-Hegelian and Absolutistic 
thinkers like F. H. Bradley and Bernard Bosanquet a 
dark threat to the significance of selfhood and a move- 
ment in the direction of impersonalism were discovered. 
Against these tendencies, Pringle-Pattison asserted that 
man, as free finite spirit, is and must remain at the very 
center of the universe. He was certain that this is what 
distinguishes the Christian view of God and the world 
from that of Greek thought. Christianity regards inter- 
personal relationships as the essence of reality, whereas 
Greek thought conceived of personality as a restrictive 


and transitory product of a life which as a whole is 
impersonal. 


Pringle-Pattison held an. exalted view of the et 
significance of the human self. A self is a little world, a 
microcosm. Every individual is a unique nature because 
it is a little world of content, an expression of focaliza- 
tion of the universe. The human self is that in the uni- 
verse which is of unique value and ultimately irreducible. 
Each self is a specific incarnation of the Absolute. It is 
regrettable that the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation 
was limited to a single person. Every person, in his own 
way, has it within himself to become a unique focal 
point of the divine. The drift of these remarks can 
hardly escape us. They witness to Pringle-Pattison’s zeal- 
ousness in insisting upon the significance, centrality and 
worth of human selfhood. At the same time, they reveal 
that man, not God, was at the center of his theism. The 
final principle of explanation for the world as a whole 
was not found in God the creator but in man the finite 
spirit in whom the process of evolution comes to its 
culminating expression. 


The statement of the case for the finite self thus left 
something to be desired from the standpoint of Christian 
faith. The latter does not regard the presence of the 
human self as the clue to the explanation of the world. 
The self knows the world only when it recognizes that 
it must be understood from beyond the world. Pringle- 
Pattison’s emphasis upon the values disclosed with hu- 
man experience were made in order to preclude at- 
tempts to explain reality by some subhuman or infrahu- 
man principle. But this same emphasis opened the way 
to an anthropocentric theism and a subjectivism which is 
something less than the theocentrism of Christian faith. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Religious development in history has been made pos- 
sible through the continual immanent revelation of 
God to the human race. This does not mean that there 
is a lowest common denominator to which all the phe- 
nomena of religion can be ultimately reduced. Neither 
is it possible to prove that there is a linear progress from 
the lowest religion to the highest or that there is a nec- 
essary dialectical movement in the sequence of beliefs. 
Pringle-Pattison believed, nonetheless, that the general 
line of advance can be traced. A principle of develop- 
ment was at work both in ancient Greece and Israel. In 
Greece, the development resulted in a transition from 
nature to ethical religion and in the achievement of a 
virtual monotheism. In Israel, the development was ef- 
fective in an advance from a tribal monolatry to an 
ethical monotheism with a universalistic perspective. Af- 
ter the peak of Israel’s development was reached, a 
period of retrogression set in which gradually prepared 
the way for the introduction of Christianity as the uni- 
versal religion. Pringle-Pattison’s exclusive concentration 
upon the religions of Greece and Israel was due to the 
fact that in those countries, he believed, the principle 
of development could be most successfully and effectively 
applied. Contemporary doubts with regard to the ade- 
quacy of a simple theory of development as the clue of 
Israel’s faith make it necessary, of course, to raise ques- 
tions about Pringle-Pattison’s assumptions of a continu- 
ous, wholly immanent revelation to humanity. 
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CHRISTOLOGY 


The Christology of Pringle-Pattison was definitely of 
the older liberal variety. The simple and pure religion of 
Jesus was transformed by his followers into a complex 
and metaphysical belief about him. The truths taught 
by Jesus were the essential elements. He laid down the 
“laws of the Kingdom” and expounded “the meaning 
of righteousness and salvation.” The inwardness of true 
religion and purity of motive were stressed by Jesus, as 
against the externalism of ceremonial and ritual. The 
ethic of Jesus was an ethic of the Kingdom. This King- 
dom, in its true, ethical meaning was “conceived as a 
spiritual experience or attitude of mind attainable under 
present conditions.”7 It included the governing princi- 
ples of the new life under the Kingdom. The eschatolo- 
gy of Jesus was an unimportant addition to his original 
message. Germane to that message was the stress upon 
the Kingdom as a spiritual inward experience. The truth 
of the Fatherhood of God was also important. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this is a reduced pic- 
ture of Jesus. Pringle-Pattison was of the conviction that 
the Jesus of history was one whose essential message was 
that of the Fatherhood of God. Jesus himself is the su- 
preme example of a person who was inspired by the 
Spirit. Pringle-Pattison revealed himself to be subject to 
the influence of that type of Christological thinking 
which, in its belief that it had recovered the orginal 
portrait of the historical Jesus, sloughed off the Cross 
and Resurrection, much of Paul, and most Reformation 
theology. No doubt this Christology was partly inspired 
by the high regard in which human personality was 
held. Still, the Gospel record does not give us a story of 
a remarkable personality, a heroic character or a religious 
genius. Pringle-Pattison’s Christology was weak, ex- 
ceedingly weak. It stressed that the immanence of God 
in humanity reached its highest point in the person of 
Jesus. It failed to stress that Christ himself is the word 
he speaks to us, a word of mercy and forgiveness. 


IN RETROSPECT 


It is tempting to pass sharp judgments on Pringle- 
Pattison today. In our time of crisis and despair, there 
are few who have not repudiated philosophical idealism 
in favor of some other “ism.” Therefore, a distinction 
must be made between seeing Pringle-Pattison in the 
light of his own times and judging him from the per- 
spective of today. When we view him as a Neo-Hegeli- 
an, we discover that he made significant departures 
from the trends of that philosophy. He attacked Hegeli- 
anism for its tendency to hypostatize thoughts or cate- 
gories, to put knowledge in the place of reality, and to 
deduce existence from thought. He did not assume that 
all truth was to be found in Hegel and that there was 
nothing but error in the world without. Above all, he 
was always conscious of departing from the impersonal 
trend of Neo-Hegelianism. For thoroughgoing Absolute 
Idealism the human self is an embarrassment. It is a 
transitory phenomenon, a temporary episode, needed for 
a certain time, but finally only a phase or aspect of the 
Whole. Pringle-Pattison diverged sharply from this 
trend in his insistence upon the self as a unique existence 
and as free and responsible. For this emphasis upon the 
finality of personality he has been named by at least 
one authority as the founder of personal idealism. 
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We should recognize the presence of two distinct and 
even disparate strains in Pringle-Pattison’s theism. The 
one strand led to a high ethical theism which stressed 
the reality of God as self-giving, self-manifesting and 
self-communicating Spirit, a God who is the Redeemer 
of the world and who is present to his creatures as a 
guiding Spirit. This was the strand that was compatible 
with his personalism. The other strand resulted from the 
failure to distinguish God from the over-all Process, 
which consisted of God and the world, or from the End 
which was progressively disclosing itself within experi- 
ence and which made Reality a completed purpose and 
meaningful whole. Here God, the Absolute, the Whole, 
Nature, the All and the End were practically equated. 

How does this theism appear from the distance of sev- 
eral decades? Can it be considered satisfactory? No, not 
in the long run. A basic incompatibility exists between 
the God of Pringle-Pattison’s theism and the God of 
Christian faith. The Christian God is One who is the 
free, sovereign Lord of history and nature. He does not 
wait to be discovered by man. Neither is he the object 
of speculation. He is the God who acts and whose action 
is usually the prior action. This God takes the initiative 
in making himself known to men in historical events. 
The God of Pringle-Pattison, on the other hand, was 
inextricably bound up with the world and history. He 
was not free in a transcendent way; he could not invade 
history and encounter his creatures in decisive acts of 
self-revelation. This God was one who is an infinite 
Presence, but not one whose presence constitutes an event 
and whose word brings men into relation with himself. 
The God of the Bible, the Deus absconditus, who is both 
revealed and hidden but who does not cease to be hid- 
den even though he is revealed, was a stranger to the 
thought of Pringle-Pattison. No real possibility for an 
authentic Duz/Ich relationship existed since Pringle-Pat- 
tison’s God was not an Unconditioned Subject who 
stands over against man and addresses him as Thou. 

It is doubtful whether Pringle-Pattison’s assumptions 
allowed for a responsible treatment of the human self. 
This is true despite the fact that he urged both freedom 
and responsibility for the self. The goal of human life, 
as he saw it, was to achieve integration and unity 
through a process of self-development. No hindrances 
to the self’s development were envisaged so long as the 
self continued under the influence of noble purposes and 
aspirations. Freedom for the self was urged in order that 
the self might be responsible for its own development. 
All this sounds well. Protestant anthropology also main- 
tains that the self is fully responsible for itself. But it 
asserts that the self abuses its freedom and perverts its 


responsibilities by utilizing high ideals and purposes for 
its own ends and interests. Christianity sees that the 

of self-development and self-realization are not 
final, after all. It views the self as creaturely, limited 
and dependent. This dependence is a permanent status 
of the self and not something to be outgrown or over- 
come by the appropriation of larger and larger realms 
of meaning. The self’s capacity for fellowship with God 
is unrealized and unfulfilled because of its pride and 
self-centeredness. The self’s highest ideals and values 
are not construed as being simply identical with the 
will of God. These ideals are more often recognized as 
the outcome of the self’s pretensions, rationalizations, 
and dishonesties. 

Pringle-Pattison was a forerunner of personal ideal- 
ism. Although much of his thought was incompatible 
with the ultimate affirmations of Christian faith, his 
philosophical theism, in general, gave genuine evidence 
of a concern for the values of personality over an ab- 
stract idealism interested only in speculation about 
the Absolute. His ultimate intention of directing atten- 
tion to the theistic problem places him within the stream 
of an enduring philosophical interest and tradition. He 
refused to allow philosophy to become tangential. He 
called it back to a serious grappling with the eternal 
themes of God, man and human destiny. 
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2. The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1917), p. 255. 

3. The Philosophical Radicals and other Essays (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood, 1907), p. 218. 

4. “Some Implications of Theism,” in Contemporary British 
Philosophy, ed. by J. H. Muirhead (London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1924), p. 416. 

. The Idea of God, p. 331. 

. Ibid, p. 302. 

. Studies in the Philosophy of Religion (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1930), p. 162. 
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Seminary Highlights 


Extensive changes have occurred in the physical plant of 
Western Seminary since the publication of the December BUL- 
LETIN. Beardslee Library, Semelink Family Hall, and two 
houses on adjacent property have been demolished. Already, 
however, foundation walls are being poured, tracing the out- 
lines of the new buildings. The contractor has offered a prog- 
nostication of four hundred days as the length of time needed 
to complete the project. 
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The beginning of the third quarter saw the addition of four 
students to our seminary family. We wish to welcome into 
our midst Mr. James Meeuwsen of Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. 
Duane Pifer of Lacota, Mich., Mr. Robert Cobb of Saginaw, 
Mich., and Mr. Edward Klein of Athens, Mich. 


Of the students from the Netherlands, whose presence we 
have so much enjoyed this year, four have already left for their 


work in Canada. Mr. Jan W. Falkeriburg took up his work in 
Toronto in February. Messrs. Cornelis Bons, Joan Heldring, 
and Gerrit Molenaar were ordained to the ministry of the 
Church by the Classis of Holland, R.C.A., at a service held in 
the Third Reformed Church of Holland on March 16. Follow- 
ing the service they too left our seminary family to serve in 
Canada. 


Necessity, the proverbial mother of invention, has given 
birth to many children in order that the seminary might con- 
tinue to function with two-thirds of its plant missing. The 
offices of the seminary are now housed in a white frame 
house next to the former location of the parking lot (now 
occupied by a bulldozer and several large mounds of dirt). 
This building, although shared with the contractors, has 
been appropriately dubbed the “White House.” The library 
has been moved to Zwemer Hall, and although the stacks are 
so crowded that it takes a slender and agile person (with a 
flashlight) to find a book on a bottom shelf, nevertheless the 
library committee did a masterful job in arranging for the 
transfer of the entire library intact. The student body assisted 
the library committee in the transfer. 


Chapel services are now held in the Social Room -of Zwemer 
Hall. The Social Room has acquired a new air of dignity by 
virtue of the fact that one of its walls is covered with vellum 
and leather-bound books from the basement of Beardslee Li- 
brary. Classes are now being held across the street in facilities 
graciously made available by Hope College. Because Hope is 
on a semester calendar and Western on a quarter calendar, 
the second quarter found students and faculty changing room 
and hour schedules three times. To find empty rooms in already 
crowded college facilities has been the particular burden of 
Dean Mennenga of the seminary and Dean Hollenbach of the 
college. All this is said not in a spirit of complaint, nor as a 
plea for sympathy, but merely that those who have already 
passed through this institution may share in the gentle humor 
of our now somewhat hectic scholastic life. 


The seminary was honored on February 19 by the presence 
of Dr. A. Douglas Tushingham for a series of three lectures. 
Dr. Tushingham is an associate professor at Queen’s Universi- 
ty, Kingston, Ontario, and recently served as assistant director 
of the 1952-1953 digs at Old Testament Jericho. Dr. Tushing- 
ham’s first lecture concerned itself with his work as an archae- 
ologist at Jericho. The findings of his group have revised many 


of the conclusions of Garstang. While Jericho has been ¢s- 
tablished as one of the oldest cities in the world, the Jericho 
of Joshua’s time remains a mystery, primarily because, in Dr. 
Tushingham’s view, it has not yet been found. For a further 
discussion of this interesting matter we refer the reader to an 
article by Dr. Tushingham in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine of December, 1953, pp. 853ff. 

The second lecture concerned itself with the amazing manu- 
script findings in the Dead Sea area, and the third, to which 
the public was invited, was a cornprehensive view of Jerusalem. 
Both the first and third lectures were illustrated with slides 
the quality of which may be judged from the illustrations in 
the above mentioned article in the National Geographic. 


Mr. Charles Wissink, Middler at Western Seminary, has been 
appointed as one of the youth delegates from the United 
States to the World Council of Churches conference in Evans- 
ton. The magnitude of this honor is apparent when one real- 
izes that there are about 120 youth delegates to the conference, 
of which only twenty are from the United States. The youth 
representatives have the full privileges of delegates, with the 
exception of voting powers. Mr. Wissink received his nomina- 
tion through his position as member of the Central Youth 
Commission of the Reformed Church. 

We are also pleased that Professor Elton M. Eenigenburg 
of our faculty and Dr. D. Ivan Dykstra, ’38, of Hope College 
faculty will be two of the official R.C.A. delegates at the 
Evanston Conference. 

Mr. Paul G. Diez of Niirnberg, Germany, who is studying at 
Western under a World Council of Churches scholarship, has 
been asked to serve as a Youth Steward at the Evanston 
Conference. 


March 18-20 were the dates of the annual New Brunswick- 
Western Seminary Conference. This year Western was pleased 
to be host to the delegation of twelve New Brunswick men. 
The conference theme was “Building a United Church,” the 
reference being not to the wider ecumenical movement, but to 
our denominational unity. These conferences were begun with 
the purpose of strengthening the ties between the two sem- 
inaries through a better understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems, which made this year’s discussions especially fitting. In 
the three main meetings of the conference the following were 
considered: 1) foundation principles of unity, 2) factors hin- 
dering unity, historical and present, and 3) practical action for 
unity. 


Book Reviews 


Die Gleichnisse Jesu, by Joachim Jeremias, Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1952. Pp. 174. DM 9.80. 

The permanent task of theology is not only to ponder over 
the suitable relationship between the truths of Christian faith 
and the contemporary thought-pattern, but also to reconsider 
the structure underlying the Christian message, in other words, 
continually to check up on the adequate interpretation of the 
biblical revelation. Among the continental scholars who are 
deeply concerned about, and involved in, this “rediscovery of 
the Bible,” Joachim Jeremias holds a conspicuous position. In 
his books, notably in his investigations of infant baptism in the 
New Testament and of the eucharistic words of Jesus, he ad- 
heres decidedly to the statements of the New Testament with- 
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out any dogmatic ambitions. This unprejudiced approach is of 
inestimable value to both theoretical and practical theology, 
though its lack of dogmatic reflexion leaves certain problems 
unsolved. 

The purpose of his recent critical analysis of the parables of 
Jesus can be stated very briefly: to find the way back to the 
ipsissima vox of Jesus. The first of the two main parts of his 
book, “From the Primitive Church Back to Jesus,” provides 
the program and the tools for his painstaking exegesis in the 
second part, ‘The Message of the Parables of Jesus.” Although 
being aware that “reading the parables, we are dealing with 
tradition particularly faithful, and standing in the very proxim- 
ity of Jesus” (p. 6), Jeremias sees that the problem arises in 
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the transformation of the original meaning of the parables 
through earliest tradition. 


Searching for the reasons of this development he finds seven 
Rules of Transformation. Much more important than (1), the 
adorning phrases which extend the terser original is (2), the 
changed audience; some parables which the primitive church 
telated to the disciples were actually addressed to other lis- 
teners (Pharisees, crowd) and had (3), an apologetic-eschato- 
logical rather than a parenetic accent. The reason for this switch 
is the position of the primitive church; between Cross and 
Second Advent she asks for counsels of Jesus so that in this 
process the eschatological call becomes a rule for church life 
and the parables of crisis are molded into a different shape. 
That does not mean, however, that a parenetic application is 
completely foreign to the parable; we have neither an addition 
to, nor a subtraction from, the parable proper but just a dif- 
ferent accentuation. Closely related to that is (4), the adapta- 
tion of the parables to the new situation of the primitive 
church (Hellenistic environment, mission among the gentiles, 
delay of the Second Advent). “The primitive church interprets 
and extends the parables of Jesus according to her concrete sit- 
uation” (p. 35); the proclamation of free grace is balanced by 
ethical exhortation through correspondent interpretation of the 
parable. (5) In the process of allegorizing, the parenetic ele- 
ment is again stressed. The christological emphasis in the para- 
bles is, however, not introduced by the synoptists but by the 
underlying tradition, although the Messianic self-interpretation 
might be found hidden in the background of the original simile. 
(6) Certain forms of duplex parables presumably stem from 
Jesus, while the parable collections and fusions are. likely to 
be the work of a redaction. (7) Finally the study of the frame 
of the parables (context, introductory formulae, and conclu- 
sions) also tries to pave the way “back to Jesus.” 


Having gained the methods to interpret the parables accord- 
ing to Jesus’ original intention, Jeremias sets out to do so. His 
basal discovery is the simplicity in Jesus’ thought: many para- 
bles express the same, only in different pictures; thus a few sim- 
ple main ideas come out with increased weight. They are clas- 
sified in eight groups which are to afford the main themes of 
the message of Jesus. Under the topic “The Great Confidence” 
Jeremias puts together the parables of the Mustard Seed, the 
Sower, the Leaven, and the Seed Growing Secretly. ““The Pres- 
ence of Salvation’”’ is depicted in the imagery of marriage, of 
wine, of harvest, and of the Messianic vocations, while “God’s 
Mercy With the Guilty” finds expression in parables like the 
Prodigal Son, the Laborers in the Vineyard, the Unjust Judge. 
They, as most of the parables, are primarily not a proclamation 
of the good news to the poor, but a justification of this mes- 
sage before its critics. “Facing the Catastrophe,” Jesus does not 
utter moral maxims but a call of warning and to repentance, 
particularly to people with certain charges, in the pictures of 
the servants (Lk. 12:42ff), the doorkeeper (Lk. 12:35ff), the 
husbandmen (Mk. 12:1ff), and others. “The Challenge of the 
Hour” calls for watchfulness, obedience, humility (Unjust 
Steward, Rich Man and Lazarus, Ten Virgins, Unclean Spirit), 
and this call is continued in the parables of “Realized Disciple- 
ship,” e.g., the Good Samaritan, the Pearl of Great Price, and 
the Unforgiving Servant. “The Suffering of the Son of Man” 
is expressed mostly in figurative sayings (Bildworte), as in the 
use of chalice, baptism, ransom. Finally the pictures of “The 
Consummation” show that God is king, that the debts are paid 
for, that God’s people is seated at the table of the Son of Man. 
The book is concluded with a short paragraph on the parabolic 
gestures of Jesus. 
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This work indicates clearly that the theological discussion 
about “‘the so-called historical Jesus” (Kahler) is yet far from 
having come to a decisive end. Though by no means inclined 
towards any traditionally liberal thoughts (cf. pp. 88f), yet 
Jeremias takes advantage of the results of biblical criticism, re- 
lying on such scholars as the Swede Dalman and the Germans 
Julicher and Billerbeck. He also feels much indebted to Anglo- 
Saxon theologians: H. W. Manson, B. T. D. Smith, and, most 
of all, C. H. Dodd. His principal tool, however, is form criti- 
cism, the important basic insights of which he considers not yet 
to have borne fruit in the field of parable research. Now, here 
one might ask the question if he did not push the point too far. 

True, “jesus spoke to people of flesh and blood. Each of his 
parables has a certain ‘setting in life.’ To try to win it back is 
our task” (p. 15). Certainly the question, stressed time and 
again, is justified: How did the audience of Jesus understand 
his imagery? But the reasoning sometimes seems somewhat in- 
conclusive. “The allegory bridegroom-Messiah is utterly for- 
eign to the whole Old Testament and to all Judaism; it 
shows up for the first time with Paul (II Cor. 11:2)” (p. 39), 
hence the audience (and jesus) did not understand this parable 
allegorically—but where did Paul get it? How were the Corin- 
thians able to get the idea? Or, “the comparison of sowing 
with preaching (Mk. 4:14) does not fit into the usage of 
Jesus; he rather compared the proclamation with harvesting” 
(p. 61)—Here again Jesus is restricted too much, is too little 
recognized in his latitude of expression (while at other places 
his creativity is acknowledged). Who puts up ‘the frame of 
the message of Jesus,” “to which certain peculiarities” in the 
parables ‘do not fit” (p. 64)? Surely, there is a frame, but it 
is not discovered by subtracting all features which do not 
fit into the presupposed pattern. The danger of imposing a uni- 
lateral methodical or theological framework on the category 
of parables is latent; we find it to an extreme degree in Bult- 
mann’s history of the Synoptic tradition. Its antagonism against 
liberal errors does not, however, justify its own flaws. 

Another question which touches dogmatic issues is the prob- 
lem of inspiration. Is a parable in deformed shape at all rele- 
vant for us? If so, to what extent? What is the theological 
meaning of those transformations? How does our present sit- 
uation as the flock of Christ, between Cross and Second Advent, 
correspond to the situation of the primitive church? Certainly 
all these questions transcend the theme of Jeremias’ book but 
they cannot be ignored. 

The above criticism, however, by no means undermines the 
actual value of the book. By removing secondary layers, Jere- 
mias strives to depict the original colors of the parables, thus 
frequently providing us with new and surprising insights. This 
book shows how the bulk of the parables is God-centered; not 
man’s obligation but God’s action is predominant. It can be of 
great help for the preacher in order to prevent one of the 
greatest pulpit dangers, viz., easy-going generalization which 
so often overlooks the shades, the emphases, and the thrusts of 
the parables of Jesus that “force the listener to take a stand in 
regard to His person and His commission’ (p. 162). 


— PauL GERHARD DIEz. 


The Misunderstanding of the Church, by Emil Brun- 
ner, tr. Harold Knight, Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press. 1953. Pp. 132. $2.50. 

The pastor and student who have sometimes wearied while 
reading Brunner’s large volumes will welcome this eminently 
worth-while and stimulating little book on the church. In only 
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one hundred thirty pages Dr. Brunner has managed to state 
many of the basic issues in the ecumenical and ecclesiastical 
discussions of today. 


Dr. Brunner states his basic problem in the first chapter of 
the book. ‘From the days of the Reformation to our own time, 
it has never been clear how the church, in the sense of spiritual 
life and faith—the fellowship of Jesus Christ—is related to 
the institutions conventionally called churches ” (p. 5). It is 
the confusion of the New Testament ecclesia with the institu- 
tional church that brought about the “misunderstanding of the 
church.” 


Brunner takes his stand with recent scholarship which de- 
cries the old distinction between the visible and invisible 
church. “The New Testament ecclesia, the fellowship of Christ, 
is a pure communion of persons and has nothing of the char- 
acter of an institution about it” (p. 17). The invisible church 
of Calvin is, however, not a fellowship, but a company of the 
elect, which is a fundamentally individualistic conception. Nei- 
ther is the visible church a fellowship, for it is rather an in- 
stitution. Calvin admits this, for in the last analysis he means 
by the church the invisible church. The visible church becomes 
for him “an external means of salvation” (p. 9). 


Calvin’s distinction rests on a mistranslation of the word 
ecclesia by the word “church,” which represents an institution. 
The New Testament ecclesia was a fellowship and must be un- 
derstood as such: “The NT ecclesia realizes that it is the body 
of Jesus Christ, that it is divine revelation and salvation in ac- 
tion, therefore never to be thought of as a means to an end, 
but as an end in itself, even if as yet only an adumbration of 
a yearning for the consummation which shall be in God’s good 
time” (p. 10). But a fellowship is not an invisible church, for 
it is an experience visible to faith and even visible to unbe- 
lievers. 


Because the ecclesia is a fellowship rather than an institu- 
tional church, organizational unity is not necessarily a sign of 
real unity. While the multiplicity of the churches calls in ques- 
tion the fundamental unity of the ecclesia, it is doubtful 
whether one can conclude that the ecclesia must necessarily 
express itself through one institution (p. 117). At the same 
time, no one form of organization can be identified as 
the New Testament form. Far more important than any organ- 


izational unity or disunity is the readiness of individual Chris- 
tians and especially church officials to cooperate in a spirit of 
brotherliness (p. 112). 


Impressive as Brunner’s thesis is, it is questionable whether 
he does not press it too far. One wonders whether he is right 
when he says that the New Testament ecclesia “has nothing 
of the character of an institution about it.” He is forced to 
admit that on the edge of the New Testament, in the Pastorals, 
here is seen the development of an organization. He must also 
admit some organization in the Acts. His arguments have great- 
er cogency when directed against the episcopal form of govern- 
ment than they do against either the presbyterian or congrega- 
tional forms. 


Brunner has some keen insights and criticisms of the Roman” 
Church. While he admits the possibility and necessity of de 
velopment of the New Testament witness, the Roman Church 
represents not development, but rather, transformation. The 
chapter on the transformation of the New Testament ecclesia 
into the Roman Church is an excellent summary of Roman 
ecclesiastical history. Against Rome’s claim to have tradition on 
its side, Brunner makes the claim that it was really the Re- 
formers who preserved tradition, in that they preserved the 
tradition of the original Gospel (p. 45). In the papacy, the 
Roman Church overruled tradition. ‘For here tradition is no 
longer the plain understanding of history but has resolved 
itself into the pope’s power to annul the witness of the past” 
(p. 46). 

Another valuable aspect of Brunner’s book is his insistence 
on the person of the Holy Spirit as the real uniting factor in 
the ecclesia. “What we need is the Holy Spirit who is prom- 
ised to faith in Jesus Christ and who, where He is powerfully 
operative, brings about freedom in obligation and that sense of 
obligation in freedom, that responsibility in fellowship, which 
is as far removed from all collectivism as it is from all indi- 
vidualism” (p. 115). 

Thus Brunner has made a valuable contribution to the con- 
temporary discussions on the church. While he has not pro- 
vided the complete answer to the problem of the relationship of 
the fellowship to the institution, he has given many sugges- 
tions which will stimulate future discussions. 


— EuGENE HEIDEMAN. 
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